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ON  MINDORO  HIS  FILED-TOOTH  SMILE  IS  A  MANGYAN  TRADEMARK 

The  Mangyans  live  in  the  undeveloped  interior  of  Mindoro,  forest-covered  Philippine  island 
lying  7S  to  150  miles  south  of  Manila.  The  tribe  is  noted  for  its  unspoiled  friendliness.  This 
couple,  however,  appears  to  be  divided  on  the  issue  of  friendliness  for  the  photographer.  Their 
Sunday-best  dress,  shown  here,  is  worn  more  for  adornment  than  for  covering.  More  backward 
tribespeople  wear  practically  nothing.  Both  men  and  women  file  their  teeth  to  the  gums.  Their 
insular  home  ranks  seventh  in  size  among  the  7,000  islands  of  the  Philippine  group  (Bulletin 
No.  1). 
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Mindoro,  Close  to  Manila,  One  of  Wildest  of  Philippines 

Mountainous  Mindoro,  second  Philippine  way  station  on  General  Mac- 
Arthur’s  road  hack  to  Manila,  has  remained  one  of  the  least  developed  of 
the  larger  islands  of  the  Philii)i)ine  group.  After  44  years  of  United  States  stew¬ 
ardship  Mindoro’s  level  of  i)rogress  is  still  far  below  that  of  near-by  Luzon. 

Seventh  in  size  among  the  more  than  7,000  islands  of  the  archipelago,  Mindoro 
ranks  just  ahead  of  long-contested  Leyte.  It  is  half  as  large  as  New  Jersey. 

Forests  which  make  Mindoro  the  most  heavily  wooded  of  the  Philippines 
reach  to  the  shore  of  the  rugged  island  at  most  points.  Grassy  coastal  plains  exist 
only  along  part  of  the  east  coast  and  in  the  southwest  jKirtion  where  the  original 
landing  was  made.  Cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  abaca  (incorrectly  called  "manila 
hemp”),  sisal  fiber,  tobacco,  rice,  and  other  cnjps  was  carried  on  along  these  coasts. 
Parts  of  the  eastern  lowlands  are  swampy,  hot,  and  unhealthful,  but  the  Yanks 
landed  on  the  sugar-cane  plains  where  the  climate  is  more  healthful  and  tempera¬ 
tures  moderate. 

Wild  Interior  Is  Inhospitable  to  Invading  Armies 

Center  of  this  southwest  plain  is  San  Jose,  six  miles  inland.  It  is  150  miles 
almost  due  south  of  Manila.  A  short  railway  connects  San  Jose’s  sugar  industries 
with  warehouses  and  wharves  on  the  coa.st  at  Caminawit  Point.  The  first  airplane 
landed  at  San  Jose  nearly  two  decades  ago.  Today  it  is  reported  that  there  are 
eight  or  more  airfields  on  the  island. 

Escarceo  Point  on  Mindoro’s  northern  coast  is  only  75  miles  south  of  Manila 
and  virtually  within  eyeshot  of  Batangas  on  Luzon,  whence  railroad  and  highway 
lead  directly  north  to  Manila.  \’erde  Island  Passage  between  the  two  islands  nar¬ 
rows  to  only  nine  miles  between  Escarceo  and  Malacot  points. 

Mindoro’s  wild  highland  interior  may  remind  Yanks  of  New  Guinea.  Deep 
penetration  by  opposing  armies  is  difficult.  The  island’s  only  good  road  connects 
Calapan,  on  the  northeast,  with  Bongabong,  well  south  on  the  east  coast.  Else¬ 
where,  coast  towns  and  inland  villages  connect  by  water  route  except  for  crude 
mountain  trails. 

From  Mt.  Calavite,  rising  5,000  feet  on  the  peninsula  at  the  island’s  north¬ 
western  tip,  a  heavily  wooded  ridge  runs  east  to  majestic  Mt.  Halcon,  8,488  feet, 
at  the  center  of  ^lindoro’s  northern  coast.  From  this  crown,  ranges  run  toward 
the  island  coasts  in  all  directions,  making  the  interior  a  jumbled  mass  of  rugged 
mountains. 

Mindoro  Is  "Greenland  Type"  of  Place  Name;  Has  No  Gold 

Tagalogs  live  along  the  north  coast  of  Mindoro;  Visayans  on  the  south.  In 
the  interior  are  a  dozen  tribes,  with  the  Mangyans  predominant  (illustration, 
cover).  Friendly  and  unspoiled,  they  are  good  musicians,  playing  ukuleles  strung 
with  human  hair,  and  bamboo  flutes.  They  telegraph  from  village  to  village  on  the 
resonant  roots  of  a  tree  whose  spiderlike  legs  may  meet  the  main  trunk  as  high  as 
20  feet  above  the  ground. 

Estimates  of  the  population  range  from  25,000  to  106, (XX)  persons.  Before 
Pearl  Harbor  the  Mindorans  were  chiefly  engaged  in  subsistence  agriculture,  but 
at  one  time  they  produced  so  much  rice  that  their  island  was  called  “the  granary 
of  the  Philippines.”  During  the  Spanish  era,  repeated  attacks  by  Moro  pirates 
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Network  of  Nazi  Superhighways  May  Aid  Motorized  Yanks 

WHEN  the  Reich’s  Westvvall  is  thoroughly  breached,  the  superhighways  which 
the  Nazis  built  to  expedite  invasion  of  neighboring  lands  may  prove  to  be 
military  boomerangs.  If  this  happens,  a  war  of  movement  such  as  existed  after 
the  Normandy  breakthrough  may  carry  Allied  armies  far  into  the  interior  of 
Germany. 

Yank  divisions  on  wheels  may  determine  for  the  first  time  in  the  field  how 
fast  their  jeeps,  tanks,  and  ten-wheelers  can  travel.  For  on  the  motorists’-dream- 
come-true  Rciclisautohalnieii,  speed  was  planned  to  he  limited  only  by  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  vehicle. 

Autobahnen  Built  for  Automobiles,  not  Buggies 

The  Rcichsautobahncn  (literal  translation;  realm’s  auto  tracks)  are  78-foot- 
wide  superhighways.  They  usually  have  two  three-lane  concrete  ribbons  with  a 
15-foot  strip  of  park  between  (illustration,  next  page).  Comparable  highways  in 
the  United  States  include  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  between  Pittsburgh  and 
Harrisburg,  the  metropolitan  New  York  parkway  system,  and  similar  multiple- 
lane  roads  leading  to  or  connecting  large  cities  all  over  the  country. 

The  Yanks’  first  opportunity  to  sample  the  German  brand  of  speedway  has 
been  between  Aachen  and  the  Rur  (Roer)  River,  where  a  superhighway  spur  ex¬ 
tends  toward  Cologne  (Koln)  and  the  central  system. 

Begun  in  193.3,  the  German  motor  roads  program  was  made  the  responsibility 
of  the  nation’s  railroad  construction  engineers.  Roads  were  built  only  on  new 
rights-of-way  through  open  country,  by-passing  towns  and  cities  at  a  comfortable 
distance.  Grade  crossings  were  forbidden ;  over-  and  underpasses  averaged  two 
for  each  mile  of  construction. 

Curves  were  gradual  and  gradients  low  as  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  a  road 
system  was  built  for  modern  high-speed  automobiles  and  was  not  simply  an  im¬ 
provement  of  horse-and-buggy  paths.  Foot,  cycle,  and  horsedrawn  traffic  was 
barred.  Lack  of  cross  traffic  made  stop  lights  unnecessary. 

Six  principal  routes  were  to  form  a  superhighway  grid.  Two  were  north- 
south:  Hamburg  to  Ba.sel  in  the  west,  Stettin  to  Munich  (Miinchen)  and  Berchtes- 
gaden  in  the  east.  The  four  west-to-east  highways  were  to  run  from  Hamburg  to 
Konigsberg,  from  Cologne  to  Frank  furt-on-the-Oder,  from  Cologne  to  Breslau, 
and  from  Karlsruhe  to  ^lunich.  Other  routes  radiate  from  the  Berlin  belt  road, 
a  superhighway  nearly  encircling  the  German  capital  about  15  miles  out. 

Reich  Roads  Looked  to  Future,  and  War 

Nearly  half  of  8,500  ])rojected  miles  of  these  roads  had  been  completed  in  the 
Nazi  Reich  by  1939  when  war  forced  suspension  of  the  building  program.  German 
planners  drew  heavily  on  the  road-building  experience  of  other  nations,  especially 
the  United  States,  which  has  15,252  miles  of  multiple-lane  highway.  Of  this  total, 
6,878  miles  is  three-lane  highway;  7,872  is  four-lane;  and  502  is  six-lane.  The 
last  category  is  most  nearly  like  the  Reichsautohalnien. 

The  entire  program  was  acknowledged  to  he  far  in  advance  of  Reich  traffic 
needs.  Time  has  shown  that  the  first  reason  for  it  was  to  provide  high-speed  mili¬ 
tary  roads  so  that  striking  power  could  be  shifted  rapidly  to  support  “blitz”  in¬ 
vasions  of  neighbor  countries.  Reasons  stated  by  Nazi  officials  at  the  time  were : 
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from  the  Sulu  Sea  gradually  destroyed  the  rice  prosperity. 

An  epidemic  among  the  carabaos  (illustration,  below),  the  islanders’  beast  of 
burden,  further  impoverished  Mindoro.  To  escape  the  pirates,  law-abiding  folk 
took  to  the  interior,  while  the  formerly  rich  coastlands  became  the  resort  of  the 
criminal  fringe  of  the  entire  central  part  of  the  archipelago.  Interior  tribes  today 
are  assumed  to  be  descended  from  the  refugee  coastal  inhabitants. 

Though  sugar  cane  was  being  exploited  by  an  American  company  before  the 
war,  the  chief  wealth  of  the  island  was  its  forest  products.  Wood-cutting  and 
rattan-splitting  for  the  Manila  trade  was  a  leading  occupation.  Cedar,  mahogany, 
gutta-percha,  palms,  ebony,  and  gum  trees  grow  in  commercial  quantities. 

Ever  since  Eric  the  Red,  in  982,  found  an  icy,  forlorn  arctic  island  and  called 
it  Greenland  to  induce  settlement  and  publicize  the  exploit,  explorers  have  often 
given  their  discoveries  names  with  sales  appeal.  Mindoro  is  one  of  the  many 
Pacific  islands  which  Spanish  explorers  named  to  suggest  the  presence  of  gold.  It 
means  “mine  of  gold,’’  but  after  four  centuries  it  has  yet  to  live  up  to  its  name. 

Note:  Mindoro  is  shown  on  the  National  Geographic  Society’s  Map  of  Southeast  Asia, 
which  was  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  October,  1944,  issue  of  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine.  A  price  list  of  maps  may  be  had  from  the  Society’s  headquarters,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 

For  further  information  on  the  Philippines,  see  “Mindanao,  on  the  Road  to  Tokyo,’’  and 
“Camera  Cruising  in  the  Philippines’’  (12  natural  color  photographs),  in  the  November,  1944, 
issue  of  the  Magazine;  “Facts  about  the  Philippines,”  F'ebruary,  1942*;  and  “Return  to 
Manila,”  October,  1940* ;  and  these  Geographic  School  Bulletins  :  “Luzon,  Head  Island  of 
the  Philippines,”  December  4,  1944;  “Leyte,  First  Steppingstone  Toward  Manila,”  November 
13,  1944;  and  “New  War  Chapter  Opens  in  the  Philippines,”  November  6,  1944.  (Issues 
marked  with  an  asterisk  are  included  in  a  special  list  of  Magazines  available  to  teachers  in  lots 
of  10  for  $1.) 
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Merle  Lc  t’oy 

THE  RACE  IS  THE  THING,  BE  IT  PONIES,  BICYCLES,  OR  CARABAOS 

Before  war  came  to  San  Jose,  site  of  the  airfield  which  MacArthur’s  men  captured  in  the 
initial  sweep  inland  from  the  beachhead  on  southwest  Mindoro,  its  citizens  occasionally  enjoyed 
watching  their  favorite  carabao  being  booted  home.  In  everyday  life  the  lumbering  carabao,  or 
water  buffalo,  is  the  work  animal  of  the  Philippines.  Though  slow,  these  evenly  matched  entries 
apparently  provided  the  thrill  at  the  finish  line  that  any  close  race  gives.  In  Spanish  days,  a 
ruinous  epidemic  among  the  carabaos  of  Mindoro,  plus  repeated  pirate  raids,  destroyed  a  rice- 
based  prosperity  that  has  never  returned  to  the  island. 


that  it  would  show  the  progressive  character  of  National  Socialist  government  to 
the  world  and  attract  tourists  from  other  countries;  that,  by  encouraging  motor¬ 
ing,  it  would  stimulate  Germany’s  automotive  industries ;  that  it  would  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  a  quarter-million  unemployed. 

Giving  emphasis  to  the  tourist  purpose,  the  Nazi  superplanners  built  along 
the  principal  scenic  stretches  rest  houses  with  luxurious  appointments  and  gasoline 
stations  with  services  down  to  first  aid  and  weather  news. 

After  Nazi  expansion  successes  in  the  early  months  of  the  war,  highway 
building  plans  were  revised  to  include  the  invaded  Balkans  and  Low  Countries. 
But  by  mid- 1943  the  Germans  were  reported  to  have  abandoned  maintenance  of 
the  superhighways  inside  the  Reich  and  even  to  have  a  plan  for  mining  them  so 
that  they  would  not  prove  an  asset  to  United  Nations  invaders. 

In  addition  to  the  spur  end  near  Aachen,  superhighways  are  within  striking 
range  of  Yank  forces  in  the  Saar,  French  units  in  Strasbourg,  and  British  troops 
in  the  Netherlands.  A  spur  begins  at  the  east  edge  of  the  Saar  industrial  region 
and  connects  with  the  main  network  in  the  Rhine  valley  near  Ludwigshafen.  Down 
the  Rhine  only  40  miles  from  Strasbourg  lies  Karlsruhe,  southwest  cornerstone  of 
the  superhighway  grid,  whence  routes  lead  east  and  north  to  all  sections  of 
Germany. 

Wesel,  the  northwest  anchor  of  the  system,  is  in  the  British  section  of  the 
front.  From  there  highways  lead  east  to  Hannover  and  Berlin  and  south  to  the 
near-by  Ruhr. 

Note:  Germany’s  superhighways  are  shown  in  double  red  lines  on  the  Society’s  Map  of 
Germany  and  Its  Approaches,  which  was  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  July,  1944,  Magazine. 
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GERMANY’S  DUAL  ROADS  LED  NAZIS  TO  CONQUEST,  BECKON  YANKS  TO  BERLIN 

The  Reiebsautobabnen,  Nazi-built  superhighway  system,  forms  a  giant  gridwork  of  express 
roads  independent  of  Germany’s  132,000  miles  of  ordinary  highway.  They  are  park-divided 
dual  ribbons  of  concrete,  each  slab  carrying  one-way  traffic.  Except  for  lack  of  traffic,  this 
scene  might  be  a  stretch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  one  of  the  United  States’  nearest  coun¬ 
terparts  to  the  Reiebsautobabnen.  The  fact  that  Germany’s  superhighways  were  built  far  in 
advance  of  civilian  needs  is  demonstrated  in  this  prewar  picture  by  the  presence  of  only  two 
cars.  In  1939,  the  Reich  had  only  one  automobile  for  every  42  persons,  while  United  States 
registration  figures  showed  almost  one  automobile  for  every  four  inhabitants. 


memorates  the  feat  of  the  Greek  who  ran  from  Marathon  to  Athens  to  bring  the  news  of  a 
victory  (490  B.C.)  over  the  Persians.  Military  students  will  be  reminded  that  the  Greeks 
had  a  secret  weapon  in  “Greek  fire,”  an  incendiary  composition  first  used  in  673  A.D. 

Note:  Greece  is  shown  on  the  Society’s  Map  of  Central  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  the  Map  of  Classical  Lands  of  the  Mediterranean  on  which  both  ancient  and  modern 
names  are  given  and  historic  events  noted. 

Reprints  of  three  articles  on  Greece,  two  sets  of  color  photographs,  and  a  series  of  paint¬ 
ings  reproduced  in  full  color,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  March  and  May,  1944,  issues 
of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine,  may  be  obtained  bound  together  in  a  heavy  cream  paper 
cover.  This  book,  “Classic  Greece  and  the  Aegean,”  is  available  at  75^  a  copy  at  the  Society’s 
headquarters,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

For  additional  information  on  Greece,  see  “Classic  Greece  Merges  into  1941  News,”  a 
series  of  19  photographs,  in  the  January,  1941*  issue  of  the  Maga::ine\  “Modern  Odyssey  in 
Classic  Lands,”  March,  1940*. 
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GREECE,  RIDGED  WITH  MOUNTAINS,  FRINGED  INTO  PENINSULAS,  AND  BORDERED 
WITH  ISLANDS,  IS  A  NOTEBOOK  OF  GEOGRAPHIC  SAMPLES 


Butter  made  from  yak  milk  is  highly  nutritious.  The  most  popular  Tibetan 
drink  is  butter  tea — tea  and  butter  churned  together.  Only  the  well-to-do  use  yak 
butter ;  the  poor  eat  goat  butter. 

Yak-Mounted  Messenger  the  Pony  Express  of  Tibet 

Natives  make  saddles,  boots,  and  whips  from  leather  stripped  from  the  back 
and  shoulders.  The  skin  from  the  legs,  not  quite  so  durable,  goes  into  soft  Tibetan 
boots.  Even  the  tail  is  used;  dyed  red,  it  becomes  a  “chownie,”  or  fly  flapper,  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  all  state  and  ceremonial  processions  in  India.  Long  poles 
adorned  w'ith  yak  tails  are  also  placed  in  front  of  tombs  and  religious  shrines. 

In  some  sections  of  Tibet,  the  yak-mounted  messenger  is  the  only  means  of 
communication.  In  1938,  Tibet — whose  463,000  square  miles  make  it  somewhat 
less  in  size  than  the  combined  areas  of  Montana,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia — had  only  144  miles  of  telegraph  lines  to  serve  a  poinilation  varying  in  esti¬ 
mates  from  under  a  million  to  more  than  three  million. 

Note:  Tibet,  home  of  the  yak,  is  shown  on  the  Society’s  Map  of  Asia  and  Adjacent 
.Areas,  which  was  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  Decemfier,  1942,  issue  of  the  National  Gco- 
grafihic  Magaaino. 

For  information  alK)ut  the  countries  where  the  yak  is  a  familiar  domestic  animal,  see  “Ex¬ 
ploring  Wild  West  China,”  in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  June,  1944;  and  “Climb¬ 
ing  Mighty  Minya  Konka,  Landmark  of  China’s  New  Skyway,”  May,  194.S*. 
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Ray  G.  Johnson 

THIS  YAK  NO  LONGER  SENDS  HIS  HAIR  TO  HOLLYWOOD 


The  yak,  chief  work  animal  of  Tibet,  is  as  characteristic  of  that  country  as  the  water 
buffalo  is  of  China.  This  paleface  yak  is  the  pride  of  the  herd  of  the  Lihwa  Lamasery  (back¬ 
ground),  in  China’s  wild-west  province  of  Sikang.  If  it  were  not  for  wartime  transportation 
restrictions  the  luxuriant  hair  on  this  patchwork  yak  and  his  black  companion  (right)  might  be 
Hollywood  bound  to  appear  as  wigs  in  some  colossal  screen  production.  The  yak  has  a  head  like 
a  cow,  a  tail  like  a  horse,  a  voice  like  a  pig,  and  a  coat  which  hangs  down  around  its  feet  like 
the  valance  of  a  slip  cover  on  an  armchair.  It  furnishes  transportation,  milk,  butter,  and  hair 
for  fabric,  felt,  and  wigs.  According  to  one  member  of  a  Geographic  expedition,  the  yak  does 
almost  everything  useful  but  lay  eggs.  Although  ancient  Lihwa  is  now  Chinese,  Tibetan  ways 
of  life  prevail.  The  lamas’  influence  extends  beyond  Tibet’s  borders  and  lamaseries  sprawl  in 
high  valleys  of  western  China. 


adapted  itself  to  the  fresh-water  surroundings  of  I^ake  Nicaragua  is  a  question 
that  has  long  puzzled  scientists. 

Dr.  Alexander  Wetmore,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
was  one  of  the  puzzled  scieptists.  He  asked  Luis  Marden,  staff  writer  and  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  National  Geographic  Magazine,  and  an  ardent  fisherman,  to  try  his 
luck  with  these  man-eating  sharks  and  to  ship  one  of  them  back  to  the  museum  if 
he  caught  any. 

In  1944,  while  in  Nicaragua  on  assignment  from  the  Geographic,  Marden  took 
a  day  off  and  went  shark  fishing.  He  landed  several  of  the  sharks  and  sent  three 
of  them  to  the  National  Museum  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

These  sharks  weighed  98,  76,  and  48  pounds.  They  were  the  first  complete 
specimens  of  Nicaragua’s  fresh-water  sharks  to  be  received  by  any  scientific  in¬ 
stitution. 


Luis  Marden 

A  ROD  WITH  A  SIX-OUNCE  TIP  SUBDUED  THIS  KILLER 


Battling  two  hours,  a  National  Geographic  Magazine  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  boated  this  112-pound  fresh-water  shark,  after  easily  catch¬ 
ing  several  with  heavier  tackle.  Three  were  shipped  to  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  in  Washington,  D.  C.  for  study.  Lake  Nicaragua 
sharks,  often  weighing  at  much  at  200  pounds,  are  so  numerous  that 
bathing  in  deep  water  it  a  suicidal  pastime.  Rarely  does  a  year  pass 
that  they  do  not  take  at  least  one  human  life.  Like  their  salt-water 
brothers,  Nicaragua’s  landlocked  man-eaters  have  several  rows  of  teeth. 
Each  shark  is  his  own  dentist,  as  new  teeth  grow  in  when  old  ones  are 
broken  off. 


Sawfish,  tarpon, 
and  other  species  of 
large  salt-water  fish 
also  live  in  oval, 
100-mile-long  Lake 
Nicaragua,  105  feet 
above  the  level  of 
the  near-hy  Pacific 
only  12  miles  to  the 
west. 

Geologists  b  e  - 
lieve  that  this  lake, 
the  largest  in  all 
Central  .America, 
was  a  <leep  hay  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean 
until  an  eartluiuake 
heaved  up  lancl  that 
locked  out  the  bay 
and  trapped  the 
fish. 

Streams  and 
springs  in  this  re¬ 
gion  of  very  heavy 
rainfall  gradually 
turned  the  lake 
water  fresh. 

The  San  Juan 
River  —  Lake  Nic¬ 
aragua’s  only  out¬ 
let — flows  eastward 
into  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  75  air  miles 
away. 

Note :  Lake  Nicara¬ 
gua,  home  of  the 
fresh-water  shark,  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  National 
Geographic  Society’s 
Map  of  Mexico,  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  and  the 
West  Indies. 

See  also,  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic 
Magazine  for  August, 
1944,  “A  Land  of 
Lakes  and  Volcanoes.” 
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